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A Collection Illustrative of Religion. — The department of Comparative 
Religion in the University of Chicago has at present the advantage of a large 
loan collection of cultus-implements illustrative of Japanese Shinto, and 
Buddhism, and of Hinduism, made, during a long residence in the East, by 
Mr. E. Buckley, now a fellow in the University. It deserves a special men- 
tion as a model for other collections. The chief characteristic of the collec- 
tion is its inclusion of the smaller cultus-implements, which are usually 
neglected in favor of the more artistically impressive idols. Such cultus- 
implements, especially those of folk-religion, are usually of quite insignificant 
intrinsic value, but can be secured only by visits to the temples, or localities, 
where they are in use, and are intelligible only to those familiar with the use 
made of them. These include phalloi, in great variety, ktenes, shells, man- 
drakes, mirrors as sun-symbols, pails for water-cult, fuses for fire-cult, sacred 
plants, spirit-boats, gods of luck, charms of many materials and applications, 
divining rods, sacred pictures, votive gifts, food-offerings, and the like, to 
mention first the articles belonging to Shinto, where idols are conspicuous by 
their absence, with the single exception of the above-mentioned gods of 
luck which form an isolated group of mixed and modern origin. We have 
positive grounds for the assertion that this Shinto collection is both complete 
and unique. The Musee Guimet at Paris and the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford each contain only a few Shinto articles, while no other, except possibly 
the Leiden Museum, contains any at all. To the Buddhist collection belong, 
besides articles similar to the above mentioned, the more artistic idols, in the 
production of which the Japanese are at present facile princeps among all 
peoples. There are many reasons for comparing the art and religion of the 
Japanese with that of the ancient Greeks, and mutatis mutandis the idols of 
the former people must be judged as wonderful as the highly esteemed ones 
of the Greeks. The Zeus of Japanese Buddhism is Amida Nyorai, and the 
gigantic and superb bronze idol of that deity situated at Kamakura, once in 
a temple but now unter freiem Himmel, may be fitly compared with the famous 
idol of Zeus executed by Phidias. It is the idols of this people that above all 
others adorn that peerless collection of idols et cetera found in the the Musee 
Guimet, Paris, the best of the five museums of Asiatic religions in the world, 
the others being those at Calcutta, Florence, London, and Oxford. These 
collections are mentioned, not for comparison with the loan collection under 
consideration, but to suggest to some one possessed of that rare combination, 
wealth and scientific culture, the extreme desirability of furnishing America 
with the means of placing itself at least on a respectable footing among 
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civilized peoples in respect to a museum of religions. The writer knows of 
two unique collections, one in Egypt, and one in Japan, which must soon pass 
from their present owners' hands, which ought to be secured for some educa- 
tional centre in the United States before Europe adds another element to its 
attractions for serious American students. Both collections could be pur- 
chased for about fifty thousand dollars. No more fitting location for such a 
nucleus of a religious museum could be found than the city honored by the 
presence of the first Parliament of Religions, and no location more useful 
than the city including two universities and five theological seminaries, each 
and all among the largest in the land. A complete catalogue of the Shinto 
articles has been printed, and copies of it can be secured from Professor F. 
Starr, of the University. Its purpose is to afford to friends abroad a typical 
collection to serve as guide in selecting articles, which it is hoped they will 
kindly secure, for the University Museum. E. B. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries. — In a recent discussion M. Foucarthas maintained 
that there were Egyptian elements in the mysteries of Eleusis. The cult of 
Isis and of Demeter had been identified by the Greeks ; their attributes are 
similar. Both are goddesses of the lower world, both guardians of agricul- 
ture and civilization. The concealment of the name of the deity which 
appears in these mysteries and also in some forms of Roman worship was 
regarded as an evidence of Egyptian influence. The identification of the 
name and the being of the god is original in Egypt. 

Tiele on the New Theory of the Avesta. — In the January-February num- 
ber of the Revue de I ' Histoire des Religions Professor C. P. Tiele expresses 
his opinion respecting M. Darmsteter's view of the origin of the Avesta, a 
resume of which was given in the Biblical World for March, 1894. While 
acknowledging the great acuteness, literary ability and wide learning of the 
author of the hypothesis in question he cannot give his assent to it on the fol- 
lowing grounds: (1) the two stories of the destruction of the sacred books by 
Alexander are neither identical in essentials nor proofs that all the sacred 
literature was destroyed ; (2) the document, which suggests a neoplatonic 
origin for the Avesta, is too late (8th cy.) ; (3) the historical circumstances 
and allusions do not necessarily demand the late date ; (4) the date of the 
Gathas, as given by Darmsteter, is inadmissible, for it does not allow sufficient 
time to elapse for the popularizing of the deities in the Gathas as they appear 
in the later parts of the Avesta and in Greek writers ; (5) no argument can be 
made in favor of the dependance in form or matter of the " Zoroastrian ques- 
tion" upon the Old Testament; (6) if the Avesta were thus composed after 
Alexander, in a language long dead, of which no documents remained as 
models of imitation, the work would have been most difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, and the achievement the most imposing forgery on record. M. Tiele 
also adds that he is astonished at the servile dependance of M. Darmsteter 
upon the traditional interpretation of the Avesta. The philological attain- 
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ments of the translator were brilliant and solid enough to permit him to move 
boldly forward in a new path, the path which has already been followed in 
the interpretation and translation of the Old Testament and the Vedas. That 
this has not been done will make it necessary to use the translation of M. 
Darmsteter with, to say the least, discrimination. 

A New Lectureship in Comparative-Religion. — The readers of the Biblical 
World will be interested to learn of the foundation of a lectureship in 
Comparative- Religion in the University of Chicago. This has been made 
possible through the gift of twenty thousand dollars by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell, of Chicago. Mrs. Haskell's letter accompanying the gift was as 
follows : 

Chicago, May 5, 1894. 
President Wm. R. Harper, D.D. : 

My Dear Sir, — I have been informed that Professor G. S. Goodspeed, 
and others associated with the University of Chicago, have expressed the 
earnest hope that the friends of the University, recognizing the great interest 
aroused by the Parliament of Religions, would endow a lectureship on the 
Relations of Christianity to the Other Faiths of the World. I take pleasure 
in now offering to the trustees of the University of Chicago the sum of 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, to establish and perpetuate a lectureship of Com- 
parative-Religion, by which at least six lectures shall be delivered annually, 
before the students, teachers and friends of the University, under such con- 
ditions and specifications as shall be determined by Professor G. S. Good- 
speed and yourself. 

I am in hearty agreement with the conviction that the immense interest 
awakened by the wonderful Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1893, makes it eminently desirable that the students in the University 
and the people generally shall be given wise instruction on the most important 
of all subjects ; and I learn with satisfaction of your strong desire that this 
lectureship should be held first by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., whose 
energy, tolerance and catholicity of spirit and prolonged laborious devotion, 
gave to the Parliament of Religions, in so large a measure, its remarkable suc- 
cess. I remain yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Caroline E. Haskell. 

This lectureship thus founded, with no hampering conditions such as have 
made the Gifford lectureship and others of that type so difficult to fill with 
the right men, and so limited in their scope, will, it is hoped, give a salutary 
stimulus to the free scientific study of this great subject. The trustees of the 
University have elected the Reverend John Henry Barrows, D.D., of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Parliament of Religions, as the occupant of the Lectureship. 
Dr. Barrows will deliver his first course of lectures on the "Relations of 
Christianity to the Other Faiths of the World" in April, 1895. 



